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The State of the Union 


* 


Mir. WirtH: The President’s State of the Union Message of last Wed- 
day showed that henceforth an appraisal of the state of the Union 
st at the same time be an account of the state of the world. We can- 
-ignore the fact that the message was delivered at the opening of an 
ction year. Despite the President’s appeal to bipartisanism, what was 
d and what was left unsaid must be seen in the light of the impend- 
‘contest between the political parties. 
[he great number of issues in the State of the Union Message natu- 
ly makes it difficult to discuss all of them at once. As I see it, the 
ssage poses two dilemmas for the Congress and the American people. 
e first dilemma is that we must reconcile the proposal to furnish 
litary and economic aid to many nations of Europe and the world 
ch our civilian needs and our domestic economy. The second prin- 
al issue is presented by the President’s statement: “In 1954 we hope 
qave enough equipment so that we can reduce the production of most 
litary items substantially. The next two years should, therefore, be 
| peak period of defense production.” 
$ this the correct estimate of the state of the nation and of the world? 
by, you have long been an influential layman in American Protes- 
ism, and you have many years of personal experience with labor 
ders and the labor movement in this country and abroad, how do you 
2 up the President’s message on the state of the Union? 


Mr. Expy: Frankly, I am not too excited about the bipartisan appeal. 
seems to me that in an election year, and at other times, we should 
ve discussion of issues and that the American people have a right to 
ow from those who would lead them what decisions they are called 
bn to make. 


Wirtu: Friedman, you have had a distinguished career as con- 
‘ing economist on the reconstruction of Europe, and you are a 
eminent expert on taxation and monetary policy. What is your per- 
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val view of the State of the Union Message? 
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Mr. FriepMan: I believe that the President is less than candid 
speaking of a hump which we will shortly get over, or else he is wr 
We ought, in my view, to plan not for a short period of great e 
after which we can settle down, but for a long, continued prog 
which we can maintain if necessary indefinitely. 


Mr. Wirtu: Now, Eby, let me turn again to you. Let us get a ful 
pression of just how you feel about the President’s message and 


state of the Union. 


Mr. Ezy: It may sound a little pessimistic, but this is how I 
Informed and sensitive Americans are increasingly concerned by 
corruption of government by cronyism. If we think real hard, we 
understand that the political morality which governed the Kellys, 
Hagues, and the Pendergasts on local levels has now penetrated 
national scene. However, as much as the mink coats and the tax 
scandalize me, corruption im government is not my chief concern 
me, corruption of government is even more serious. For this corru 
both the American people and their elected representatives 
responsible. 

By corruption of government I mean the usurpation of powers v 
in the people and the Congress—the usurpation by the executive an 
military—powers, I repeat, which belong to the people and their el 
representatives. To illustrate, the President, in his recent message t 
Congress, asked for two more years of a high rate of military ou 
America, he said, faces tremendous dangers. However, he did not 
these dangers implicitly clear. It seems to me that the American p 
are mature enough to be given all the facts about the dangers 
face them and, if informed, are willing to make the sacrifices nece 
to meet them. 

Furthermore, sixty billion dollars annually was the expenditure 
asked for by the President to meet the emergency. This was a 
bined Pentagon and Executive Office figure—a figure which the 
and the Senate were asked to rubber-stamp. Debate of amount and 
cation is frowned upon. Senator Douglas, from the Universi 
Chicago, had his patriotism questioned last year, and it was su 
that he was pro-Communist because he asked questions. Senators} 
representatives, therefore, made up in speech, I believe, some sevent 
pages for what they lost in power. This, I submit, is corrupti 
government. The military, not the civilian, dominates decision 
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h compulsory military training our “Prussianization” will be well on 
way. 
Today we are living in a compensatory state—a state in which con- 
ing economic groups press for the favor of government and are 
varded and punished according to their political behavior. In this 
e the government, through its defense expenditures, becomes the 
+f stabilizing influence in the economy, and the big pressure groups— 
iness, labor, and agriculture—like the world in which they live, for 
a believes it can profit out of the present situation. In other words, 
are learning to live with a defense economy. The farmers, the Presi- 
t said, must have their supports strengthened. This has become the 
ural way of life. This, I submit—this natural way of life—is corrup- 
_ of government and of the people—more dangerous, in the long 
, than a few mink coats and iceboxes. 
inally, we in our fright and in our acceptance of force as the arbiter 
he struggle now going on for the souls of men have substituted the 
edient for the moral. In Japan we have pressured rearmament on a 
ple we compelled to renounce war as an instrument of national 
icy only five years ago. In Germany neo-Fascists are returning to 
ence; and Tito and Franco are in the charmed circle of our allies. 
‘even hear that our own minorities should be more decently treated 
aat their loyalties can be depended on. 
ies, corruption im government, I admit, is serious, but even more 
bus is corruption of government through (1) a failure to trust the 
‘erican people with all the facts and to give them the information on 
ch to act; (2) the abdication of the powers vested in the legislature 
€ executive and the military; (3) the evolution of a compensatory 
= in which government:and people accommodate themselves to a 
| economy; and (4) the substitution of the expedient for the moral. 


{g, FriepMan: That is a powerful statement which you have made, 
I do think that you are overstating the pessimism which you ex- 
sed at the outset. True, there is a great problem of corruption of 
ernment, but we must not forget that we have had a high and sus- 
ed level of prosperity since the end of the war; that our people (and 
shat I mean all of us) are by and on the large enjoying a higher 
'dard of living than we did before; that we have so far avoided war; 
‘that we have so far avoided extreme inflation. 


Esy: I may accept the fact that I am pessimistic, but one point I 
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would like to make clear: The essence of this corruption began 
necessarily with Korea. It began with 1939 or whenever we beg 
solve our economic problems on the basis of a national emergency. 
did not have full employment until we had a crisis. 


Mr. Wirtu: The difference between corruption of governm 
officials and the corruption of the government itself, it seems to me, 
very important distinction. For one thing I would say that the Presi 
has put himself on record that he is going to do what he can do to 
up corruption of governmental officials. That was indicated by wh 
proposes to do about the Internal Revenue Bureau, for instance, 
perhaps prosecutions. But on this other point of corruption of go 
ment itself, Eby, I feel that this is part of the system of the checks 
balances of pressure and interest groups. Can we really expect peop 
live for disinterested purposes, or must we not assume that people 
express their interests in politics and through political power, as 
do in their personal lives? And must we not expect that out of the 
promise, if properly controlled by constitutional methods, will co 
government which is about as satisfactory for all as can be made, hu 
ly speaking? 

Mr. FrrepMan: On this score, I think that I go along with Eb 
for very different reasons. I agree with you that we must depend | 
upon the selfish interests of people and not upon their unselfish 
ests, though they may be great. But what this means to me is th 
problem of corruption of government is one of long standing and 
out of the increasing tendency to rely directly upon the power 
state to solve economic problems and difficulties rather than limiti 
power of the state and keeping the state as an arbiter. 

Mr. Esy: Are you expressing the dilemma which we usually f4 
the National Council meetings that people believe abstractly thag 


should act like their brother’s keeper? But when we pin them doy 
how the government should act or how the individual should a 


have trouble. 
Mr. Wirti: You mean the National Council of Churches? 


Mr. Esy: Right. 


Mr. Wirt: It seems to me that there is something else involve 
If we are really living in an emergency—and it seems that this 
gency is becoming perpetual—is there any other way of runni 
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ernment and doing what needs to be done except through strong 
ernment? 


ik. FrreEpMAN: But strong government can operate in different ways. 
ink that there are alternatives. I think that we could run even a 

economy without engaging in those activities about individuals 
ch enable pressure groups to exercise the influence which they now 
cise on our government. Let me put it differently: I think that this 
salem of corruption of government would have arisen in any event, 
or no war, present emergency or no emergency, out of the trend 
ard increased interference by government in the economic life. 


Rr. Esy: I might grant that it would have arisen, but I never will 
it that the fact that war does not add to the corruption; that war 
not add to the accommodation. I think that there is considerable 
srical evidence in German history, in Prussian history, that this 
‘mmodation, once lived with, is a pretty hard one to shuck off, 
mot? 


R Friepman: Yes, I go all along with you that war intensifies the 
‘ess and speeds it up. All I am arguing is that it is not the funda- 
‘tal cause. 


r. Wirtu: Friedman, let us have your personal view of the Presi- 
?s State of the Union Message. 


€ 


i. Friepman: In my view the most important single answer to the 
‘tion, “What is the state of the Union?” is that we are still at peace 
| Russia. This, it seems to me, is the outstanding fact as we enter 
It is a fact of Russia’s making. For that very reason it is an 
mously encouraging fact. The western European nations and the 
'ed States and our other allies are still ill prepared to meet Russia 


resent uneasy peace can be maintained, let alone converted into a 
peace, except by military strength. We must become and remain 
arily strong. Our national policy has been geared to an emergency. 
WVirth stressed earlier, we have been told that we must make an ex- 
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treme effort in the next year or two and can then relax. This seems 
me shortsighted, dangerous, and wrong. We may all hope for a dra: 
improvement in international relations; in light of past experience 
would be folly to count on it. The wiser course is to strive for a pol 
for armed strength which we can maintain indefinitely if need be wi 
out sacrificing those basic social values of economic and political fi 
dom which are our fundamental sources of strength. 

I believe that such a policy is entirely feasible. On the one hand, c 
tinued military outlays of about sixty billion dollars, at a level 5 
planned for the middle of this year, should be enough to enable 
military strength to gain on, exceed, and keep ahead of Russian stren; 
On the other hand, there is no economic reason why expenditure: 
this size cannot be maintained indefinitely and at the same time 
economic strength and the well-being of our people continue to incr 
The burden is great and real, but it is well within our capacities. 
can carry it and still look forward to even higher standards of li 

I am much less optimistic that we will adopt such a policy. In 


goods. We can avoid both by exclusive reliance upon tight mon 
controls and high taxation to prevent inflation and upon the free m 
to organize resources. But will we do so? Will we have the stren 
resist our numerous pressure groups and not simply try to buy the 
by inflation? Will we have the wisdom to renounce recent tren 
ward state control and socialism and return to an earlier faith i 
virtues of competition and free prices? These seem to me the c 
questions for the coming year. 


Mr. Wirrn: With this admirable statement of an economist 
believes in competitive enterprise’s being able to solve most 
problems, I find myself partly in agreement and certainly partly i 
agreement. You stress our freedoms. I should like to see you also 
our well-being. For instance, there are many items in the Presi 
program which I happen to like. He proposes increased aid to 
tion; health insurance; increased benefits under the Social S 
System; a vigorous program of guaranteeing civil rights. Some o 
things will not cost us anything, but they will increase our 
strength. The President puts them on the basis of national def 
think that that is true enough, but I would like to see them pu 
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continuing agenda and program of a prospering, progressive 
derica. 


Ar. Esy: What I think is that he rather tacked them on as a repeti- 
> afterthought. I do not believe that there is any evidence that he is 
ng to fight for them. And here is where I say that we develop this 
ommodation. It is much easier getting people excited about an 
ergency; it is much easier to get an emergency appropriation, but 
se special appropriations are going to mean that the social services 
going to be cut. I would like to have you prove to me, Wirth, that 
are going to get money for education. 


Mir. Wirt: I am not sure that we will, but here he is on record for 
se. The President, as the leader of his party at any rate and appeal- 
‘to bipartisan sentiment, says that these are the things which we 
<d to keep America strong, and he says that they are the complement 
he military strength of which Friedman spoke. I think that they are 
portant... 


ir. Esy: So do I. 


Mr. WirtH: ... but I think that we also have to find ways and means 
squeezing them in under this tremendous program of military and 
nomic aid to foreign countries and our own rearmament which the 
‘sident proposes. 


Ar. FrrepMan: I am sure that I would disagree with you on some of 
se detailed items, Wirth; but, putting that aside, there are many 
er things in the President’s program. There is also his statement that 
is going to raise prices to farmers and lower prices to everybody 
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Ar. Esy: Now we have a very practical question, Friedman. It is this: 
a and I are in about the same boats. We have both suggested that 
re are pressure groups and that we have to resist them. Now this is a 
oF question. In light of what Mr. Wirth wants and what I want 
‘in light of the emergency, what are the governmental and personal 
iplines necessary ? Can we afford to do this? Can we do this without 
austing our resources? What can we do? 


fr. FrrepMan: There is no problem of exhausting the resources. 
tat we would be spending on military affairs would come out of our 
ent annual income. It will not come out of our wealth. The fact 
we spend it on tanks instead of automobiles does not deplete our 
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basic resources any more. It is just like any one of us as a person. If ' 
have an income of a certain amount, we can afford to spend part of tk 
for whatever we want. Here is a particular way we can spend our 
tional income. We can keep it up indefinitely without exhausti 
resources. 


Mr. Wirtu: Do you think that we can have guns and butter to 


Mr. FriepMan: We can have guns and butter. We cannot have 
much butter as if we did not have guns, or as many guns as if we ¢ 
not have butter; but we can have some of both. 


Mk. Esy: How are we going to pay for them? And how are we goi 
to pay for them in terms of our own self-discipline? 


Mr. FrrepMan: We are going to pay for the guns by not having t 
other things which might have been produced if we had not produc 
the guns. But by your “how” I take it you mean in another sense. Y 
also mean in a financial sense? 


Mk. Esy: Right. 


Mk. FriepMan: I think that we should pay for them as we go throu 
taxation. 


Mr. Wirtu: All right; the President merely says that we must cc 
tinue high taxation. I assume that in the budget message week af 
next he is going to tell us a little more about that. But he does not ad 
cate higher taxes. Perhaps this year it would be inexpedient to do th 
He says that we must have stronger price and wage controls. I assu 
that you are not for those stronger price and wage controls. 


Mr. Frrepman: I think that our price and wage controls should 
abolished rather than being made stronger. 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes, but we as consumers, and you are a consumer t 
feel the pinch of higher prices and lower incomes in real money. 


Mr. Frrepman: Oh, I think that prices should be prevented from 1 
ing, but that is a very different thing from saying that we should hé 
price control; we should prevent prices from rising by a tight monet: 
policy and by a tax program. 


Mr. Esy: I would like to push one question just a wee bit furth 
You suggested paying by taxation as we go. Let me give you an ill 
tration, very quickly, again coming back to the National Council 
Churches. When we were discussing financing the emergency, each 
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thought that taxes should be paid on a higher level, just five dollars 
ve what we were earning. What did this mean? 


Mr. Frrepman: That everybody would like to see everybody else pay 
ir the cost of the war, naturally; but we cannot. We have to tax our- 
Ives for our program. 


‘Mr. Esy: Who? 


‘Mr. FrrepMan: You and IJ and all the rest of us. The people of this 
untry of middle income are naturally the people who are going to have 
| pay, in one form or another, the cost of the war. 


‘Mr. Wirt: You pointed out earlier, Friedman, that there are certain 
yntradictions here. On the one hand the President advocates continued 
tice support and in some cases increased price support for agricultural 
mmmodities. That obviously is going to make us city people have to 
iffer from higher prices for the daily food products which we buy. 
low can we reconcile that sort of thing with the effort to mobilize the 
ountry for a great emergency in the next two years? 


| Mr. Frrepman: I believe that we should abolish farm price supports— 
nat is, we should abolish floors on prices as well as ceilings. But let me 
b back a moment to the problem of taxation. It ought to be stressed 
at in this emergency period we have done very well on taxation. By 
nd on the large, we are still on a pay-as-you-go basis. Our crucial 
bile in economic policy in the past few years has not been on taxation 


f on monetary policy. 


' Mr. Wirru: I would be disposed to agree with you that we can afford 
> continue this effort—that is, from the standpoint of physical produc- 
on. But if in the process we destroy or demoralize our economic system 
9 by inflation that no one will have any incentives to do anything, then 
here will we be when we get this program fully underway? 


_Mr. Frrepman: The answer to that is that we must, of course, adopt 
olicies which will prevent inflation. We can do so, given the will. The 
roblem is the will. The problem is that, given the pressure groups of 
hich Eby spoke, it is much easier to try to buy them off in a way 
hich will ultimately mean inflation than it is to take the firm stand of 
ing a halt to price rises. 


Mr. Wirtu: How do we do that? Do we do it by credit control, by 
terest-rate regulation, or what? 


i 
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Mr. FrrepMan: We do it by two measures: by maintaining a rough 
balanced fiscal budget and by a tight monetary policy, which me 
making credit expensive and hard to get. 


Mr. Esy: But, you see, here is where I would repeat my basic co 
tention that the kind of a program which you describe means educatio 
and it means understanding. Those who are responsible for our leade 
ship on a national level are not frank with us about the dangers; th 
do not give us the issues upon which we should make the decision. 
this persists, the people, as we are continuing to do in America, will st 
away from voting, and we will stay away from elections, and the proce 
will continue. 


Mr. FriepMan: We should educate the people; but the failure i 
monetary policy of which I spoke was not a failure of education of t 
people. It was a failure of particular officials and particularly the officia 
of the Treasury Department who wanted to keep the prices of gover 
ment bonds from falling; it was the failure of the officials at the Feder 
Reserve Board who were not sufficiently vigorous in their actio 
against inflation. 


Mr. WirtH: That is, you would rather have seen the price of 
bonds fall in monetary terms than to fall in real purchasing power, 
they are now falling when my bonds become due from the investme 
in the first years of World War II? 


Mr. Esy: You are both suggesting a very dangerous idea. You a 
suggesting that part of the corruption is urging people to buy bon 
when the bonds that they buy will not be worth in purchasing pow 
that which they were assured they would be. Is that a part of it? 


Mr. FriepMan: It seems to me a national disgrace at the moment th 
the Treasury is urging people to buy bonds in the way in which it 
urging them, in view of the past experience of the public at large wi 
these bonds. I think that the Treasury ought to introduce an escalat 
clause into bonds in order to make their salesmanship honest. 


Mr. Esy: Like they do in wages? 
Mr. FriepMan: Yes. 


Mr. Wirtu: We have agreed so far, more or less, that we can, phy 
cally speaking, continue to produce and produce at an increasing rate 
much as may be necessary. We have also heard it said—and there m 
be some question about that—that the important thing is to control o 
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onetary apparatus so that we will keep the economy sound and retain 
n interest on the part of the people to save and to invest and to work. 
The question then is whether we ought to continue the present arma- 
ent program? In other words, what is the international situation 
yhich would justify our doing it for two years and then relaxing, as 
ve said at the beginning? Or, are we in it, as you indicate, Friedman, 
r the next generation or so? Should we continue our armament pro- 
ram ourselves and that of our allies on the scale envisaged by the 
oo message? 


| Mr. Frrepman: I do not see that we have any alternative. We must, it 
eems to me, remain strong in military power. How else can we stave 
ff the threat that Russia, when the time arrives when she sees us weak, 
vill take the opportunity to attack? 


Mr. Ezy: Here flatly we have our profoundest disagreement—I mean, 
in how we define strength. I do not think sixty billion in purely de- 
ensive expenditures defines strength. I would spend a proportionate 


“mount in foreign relief. I would spend a proportionate amount in Asia. 


That just does not click with me. 


| Mr. Wirtu: As I see it, the state of the world picture is therefore very 
mportant for our domestic policy. Here we have spent approximately 
welve and a half billion dollars on Marshall Plan aid. There are thirty- 
fe countries which the President tells us are receiving our aid under 
the Point IV program. Here we have been trying to keep Britain and 
France afloat, fiscally speaking, and to keep them interested in arming 
is our allies. The question is: Is this an effective way of gaining strength 
lo protect ourselves against possible aggression? 


| Mr. Frrepman: Whatever may be the balance of advantages or dis- 
dvantages in the past, as things now stand, it seems to me it is not an 
“fective way. We should buy any items of military armament that we 
can from any nation from which we can buy them as cheaply as we 
’ 

an. We should have free trade in armaments as well as other things. 
“et us buy them from England; let us buy them from France. But I see 
ittle or no justification in providing economic aid in any other form or 
fae any other reason to these nations of western Europe. 


Mr. Wirrn: But there are nations around the world which will need 
ur aid. For instance, there is Asia and India and China and all those 
ther parts of the world. 
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Mr. Expy: There is no question in my mind, to project this, that w 
are not going to win this war of empty stomachs by sixty billion i 
armaments or its continuation indefinitely. I think that it can be wo 
only as we are willing to give people a better economic opportunity 
particularly in Asia. 


Mr. Wirtu: And so far as I see it, we have won some militar 
strength, as you said, but we certainly have not won a world-wide alli 
ance of all the people who ought to be allied with us, because in man 
ways we have adopted leadership in those areas which has not inspire 
the confidence of the masses of the people. 


Mk. Expy: That is right. 


Mr. FrrepMan: Then, as a humanitarian, I would like to see the stand 
ard of living of the really poorer classes of this world raised; and thos 
poorer classes are in Asia, India, and the East—not in Europe. The Euro 
pean masses, though their standard of living is lower than ours, have 
vastly higher standard of living than the masses of East Asia. 


Mk. Esy: Even though they have, the fundamental point which has t 
be stressed in relation to your argument of free trade in armaments i 
this: The armament efforts in Europe have enriched the cartelists; they 
have enriched the Ruhr steelmen; and the benefits have not penetrate 
the European workers. This situation has contributed to the strength of 
the communism which we are supposed to be stopping. 


Mr. Wirt: And to that extent it has made us weaker rather than 
stronger. 

We agree, then, that the state of the Union may be sounder than even 
the President’s exposition of it leads us to believe. We agree that the 
President’s message does not give us a clear, straightforward course 
which the nation is to follow in a perilous world. In times like these, as 
one of our colleagues puts it, an optimist is a man who thinks the future 
is uncertain. A sound course for America will be the subject for debate 
of the American people and of the American Congress in the next few 
months to come. 


CAN WE “LIVE AND LET LIVE’’?* 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
* 


YAN our western world and the communist world live at peace with 
ach other side by side? Is their peaceful coexistence something desirable 
fom our western point of view? And, if we come to the conclusion that 
is desirable, as well as possible, for these two worlds to put up with one 
fother’s presence on the face of the same planet, on what terms can we 
bok forward to seeing them live and let live? 

_I suppose, among all current questions, these three are about the most 
ighly controversial ones that anybody could pick out for discussion. The 
aost that any of us can do is to say what he personally expects and per- 
snally hopes. I am going to start with a commonplace which, I believe, 
» very much to the point. After any great event—whether it is some 
perience in our private lives or a public event like a great war—one 
secomes alive, as one looks back on it, to the mistakes that one has made 
a trying to cope with it, and one says to oneself: “Now, if anything like 
nat ever happens to me again, there is one thing that I will make sure of. 
Whatever I do about it this next time, I will take care not to repeat that 
wful mistake I made last time.” This good resolution is a natural one 
's well as a sensible one; but there is a catch in it; for, unfortunately, in 
uman life, last time’s big mistake is, after all, only one out of a thousand 
vossible mistakes that are lying in wait for us each time the crisis recurs. 
ile keeping one’s eye on a particular mistake that one happens to have 
nade last time, it is important also to be on the look out not to fall into 
jext time’s different big mistake; for the chances may be a thousand to 
ne against the possibility that history may exactly repeat itself. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. After the first world war, the western 
peoples had on their consciences a feeling that that war might perhaps 
lave been avoided if, when it was looming up, we had all shown a bit 
| * Originally presented by the distinguished British historian over the European Service 


'£ the British Broadcasting Corporation as the concluding talk in a series on “A Settlement 
ith Russia?” (see The Listener, November 22, 1951). 
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more wisdom, more forbearance, more generosity, more readiness f 
renunciation. So we tried all this in the nineteen-thirties and had the d 
illusioning experience of finding that appeasement, too, was of no av 
for saving us from a repetition of the catastrophe. National Socialist G 
many had made up her mind to fight a war of revenge in any case. T 
captured German official documents have now revealed to us, after 
event, just how cold-bloodedly implacable Hitler’s determination to ha 
another war really was. So now we are perhaps inclined to say to o 
selves: “Well, we have learnt that lesson anyway, and we shall take c 
not to repeat the foolish mistake that we made with Nazi Germa 
now that we are faced with a threat of aggression from Communist R 
sia. Appeasement did not save us from the second world war; so far fro 
that, it only made the second world war a certainty. So this time, no 
that we have to deal with Russia, let us make up our minds to it that 
are in for a third world war. We cannot stop Stalin from bringing th 
catastrophe upon us, any more than we were able to stop Hitler. Wh 
we can do is to take care to neglect no precautions or preparations and 
stand no nonsense.” 


I suppose one of the few points on which all of us in the west are i 
agreement with each other today is just this point that we must be firng 
that we must rearm, that we must be vigilantly on our guard. But it do 
not follow from any of this that we must resign ourselves to the prospe 
of a third world war as being something inevitable. As I see it, it is ju 
as important for us now to keep on reminding ourselves that a thir 
world war is really not inevitable, as it is important for us now to 
firm and energetic and on the watch. 


In saying this, I have another historical precedent in mind. I am thin 
ing of the history of Anglo-Russian relations during the thirty year 
1856-1885. In the Crimean war the Western Powers had foiled an a 
tempt of Russia’s to put Turkey in her pocket. They had inflicted on Ru 
sia a humiliating defeat which the Russians naturally wanted to revers 
as the Germans, after 1918, wanted to reverse their defeat in the firs 
world war. So, like Germany in the nineteen-thirties, Russia in th 
eighteen-sixties began to expand eastwards overland, in a quarter wher 
the British Navy could not operate; and this expansion of Russia’s i 
Asia in the nineteenth century, like her present expansion, was take 
very hard in the liberal western world. At least twice within the thirt 
years ending in 1885, Great Britain found herself on the verge of goin 
to war with Russia again. The first occasion was in 1878, when Russi 
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#4 fought another war with Turkey and had beaten Turkey to its knees. 
fie second occasion was in 1885, when the Russian advance in Central 
fia reached the north-western frontiers of Afghanistan. At these two 
tes, at least, another Anglo-Russian war seemed inevitable. And then, 
rer all, it did not happen this time. After reaching a final peak of inten- 
y in 1885, the long-drawn-out nineteenth-century tension between 
jitain and Russia began to relax. Within twenty-two years the two 
ers had entered into an entente with each other in face of a new 
snace to both of them from Germany. And between 1907 and now they 
e twice been allies in a world war, first in 1914-1917 and then for a 
ond time in 1941-1945, 
y point in bringing up these episodes of past history is this. It is 
ssible that our present tension with Russia may end in another war, as 
t tension with Germany after the first war ended in a second world 
ar. It is also possible that our present tension with Russia may end in a 
jaxation of the tension, as after the Crimean war it eventually relaxed 
thout ending in another war between the two powers. At the present 
ment it is impossible for us to foresee in which of these two possible 
llernative ways the present tension between the western world and 
jassia is going to end. We must be prepared for the less happy as well 
‘for the more happy possibility; but we must surely be prepared for 
th possibilities. In facing the possibility of another 1939, we must not 
pe sight of the possibility of another 1885. 


But is it possible for a democratic free western world and a communist 
falitarian Russia to live and let live on the face of a planet that has now 
come physically “one world” as a result of “the annihilation of dis- 
nce” by new-fangled methods of mechanical transport? This is pos- 
dle, as I see it. I see this possibility in the light of another historical 
recedent. I am thinking of the one world, stretching from Britain to 
dia, which was called into existence by the expansion of the ancient 
reek civilisation in and after the time of Alexander the Great. For 
pout seven centuries, running from the last century B.c. to the seventh 
mntury of the Christian Era, that Ancient World was partitioned be- 
een a western and an eastern power: the Roman empire in the west 
id a rival oriental empire in Persia. It is true that Rome and her Iranian 
als did go to war with one another from time to time; but the point is 
pat each of them soon discovered that it was beyond its strength to con- 
tier, subjugate, and annex the other. Each of them did make the at- 
mmpt, only to find that it must give it up because the effort was straining 
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its own resources to breaking point. So these two ancient powers resig 
themselves to the necessity of their coexisting, and they did go on liv 
in one world side by side for very nearly 700 years. When they fell int 
life-and-death struggle with one another at last, they had to pay for 
mistake, cash down, by both immediately succumbing to a common n 
enemy: the Saracens. Why should it not be possible, in our modern 

world, for the west and Russia to repeat that episode of ancient histo 

But, granting for the moment that this may be possible, do we wan 
see it happen? As I see it, the peaceful coexistence of our western civi 
tion and a Russian communist society is not merely possible: it is 
highly desirable. I will give you what seem to me to be two good reas 
—one negative reason and one positive one—for this personal convic 
of mine. 

My negative reason is my belief that a third world war fought 
atomic weapons would plunge our planet into a chaos which would 
beyond even America’s power to bring into order again. I am assum 
that America would win a third world war hands down; and I will 
make the further assumption that the United States would come ou 
such a war without grave damage to herself (though I find few Am 
cans so optimistic as that about their country’s prospects of co 
through unscathed). But I take it for granted that, at the end of a th 
world war in which Russia had been knocked out by America, the whi 
of the old world would have been laid flat—not only Russia, but Eur 
Asia, and Africa as well. And would even an undamaged United St 
have the strength, by herself, to set the whole of the rest of the world 
its feet again? 

My positive reason for thinking a third world war undesirable is t 
even if that fearful world-wide destruction could eventually be repai 
by a victorious United States, it would not, as I see it, be healthy for 
world, or healthy for America herself, for there to be only one sole s 
viving power in the world. In order to keep morally fit, human nat 
needs to be exercised and kept in training by some devil or other; and 
western world today is having this indispensable, though very disag 
able, service performed for her by Russia. The other way round, too 
we can submit with a good grace to the practical joke of seeing oursel 
for a moment as Russian eyes see us: I fancy that the capitalist wo 
dressed up in horns, hooves, forked tail and the devil’s other stage pro 
ties, is a bogy that communist Russia needs just as much as a democr 
west needs the bogy of Russian totalitarianism to keep her up to 
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Kk. In fact, neither of these two incongruous neighbours would find it 
to keep in good health if the other were entirely eliminated. 

Sut what kind of modus vivendi can you imagine?” you may ask me. 
| see it, I cannot imagine any formal agreement between us to behave 
ch other as good neighbours; but I can imagine an unspoken deter- 
ation on either side not to fall into a shooting war with the other 
—though the kind of peaceful coexistence that consists merely in 
tvoidance of a shooting war between the principal parties may well 
ive to be a state of extremely painful stress, anxiety, and discomfort. 
re might be other local shooting wars like the war in Korea. And I 
yonally feel sure that, even if we manage to avoid dropping atom 
tbs on each other, we shall continue to wage our present missionary 
=I mean, the competitive propaganda of our rival ideas and ideals. 
, I fancy, will go on until Asia becomes formidable enough to the 
at us to make the English-speaking peoples begin to look upon Rus- 
“the White Man’s hope”; and, even if that eventually happens, we 
i then merely be exchanging a Russian peril for an Asian one, as we 
“exchanged a Russian peril for a German one, and then a German 
Lfor a Russian one. 

will see that I am not doing you the disservice of prophesying to 
‘smooth things. I am prophesying a continuance of toil and trouble 
as long as we can peer ahead into our future; and, as I see it, this 
cy is a safe one to make; for I personally agree with Eliphaz the 
anite’s view that “Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly up- 
.” Indeed I will go farther than Eliphaz goes in the Book of Job. I 
)put it to you that, if ever man does manage to elude trouble, he mere- - 
(ings trouble on himself, because trouble, after all, is the necessary salt 
without which life loses its savour. So perhaps the unwritten con- 
on which we and the Russians are going to coexist is that each 
hall go on serving as the other party’s devil. 
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